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LETTER IV. 
Antwerp, 11 August, 1807. 


| Fertility of the Dutch soil—The Rhine—A barren region ii 
Brabant—Embarrassment arising from our passports not being 
Signed by the French Consul at Rotterdam, otcasioned by thé 
improper advice of Mr. C.—Disappointment of Professor S, 


eteeresetesea seeseeee 


Our dilatory Diligence has been fourteen hours in mov- 
ing from Rotterdam to this placc; a distance of only fifty- 
éne miles.—This is slower than we travel in our roughest 
roads in America.—The soil passed over, during the first 
four hours, exhibited marks of extraordinary fertility. It 
was overspread with an exuberant growth of grass and grain. 
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Our progress was not a little impeded by rivers, and two 
or three large bodies of almost stagnant water, which we 
were obliged to cross in boats. One was three English 
miles in width. | 

What a geographical embarrassment is produced by giv- 
ing different names to different sections of the same riv- 
er! Of this the Rhine affords a no less striking example 


than the St. Lawrence. It has its source in one of the 
mountains in Switzerland, runs through Germany and 


France, and, as it enters Holland, separates itself into sev- 
eral branches. The smallest of them retains the original 
name, Rhine, and, making its way to the north, gives its 
waters to the ‘briny deep’ near Leyden. A large branch, 
called the Yessel, runs still farther north. Bui the main 
body of the Rhine now assumes the appellations, first of 
Leck river, then of the Merve, which soon loses its name 
and waters in the Maes, or Meuse, which, passing by Rot- 
terdam, and receiving the tribute of many minor streams, 
gradually swells toa magestick size, and pours its torrent in- 
io the German ocean at Maces-Sluys.* 

Soon after entering Dutch Brabant we discovered a won- 
derful change in the appearance of the country. Toa 
great distance before us the surface of the earth exhibited 
a. barren, cheerless waste. For many miles, you perceive 
scarcely any thing but a continued mass. of sand, which 
has been, for centuries, the sport of the winds, and now 
appearsin the wildest disorder. On this side, it is thrown 
into a thousand little pyramidal hillocks; on that, it rises 
in large piles, some of which are surmounted by small 
bunches of stiuted shrubs. Our carriage-wheels, and hors- 
es, sunk nearly a foot in the quick-sand, and our movement 
was, consequently, slow and irksome. On approaching Ant- 


ee ee ee 


* «Carte de lEmpire Francaise,’ &c, published in 1206. 
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werp, the soil becomes tolerably productive, and presents 
to the eye a more animating and variegated aspect. 

Ata small village, five miles from this city, and on the 
frontier, of France, is a custom-house, where our baggage 
underwent a thorough examination. Herc, for the first 
time in Europe, we met with inspecting officers, who would 
not, for the sake of a few livres, omit the ceremony of ex- 
amining a traveller’s trunks. This apparent fidelity must 
not be attributed to any inherent honesty in the inspectors, 
but to the dread of exposing themselves to the severe pen- 
ality of an imperial edict. ‘They have no aversion, it is 
said, to receive a six livre piece, or even a Louis dor, of a 
solitary traveller, who has not the means of proving them 
guilty of corruption. As this is one of the principal inlcts 
of the French empire, it is carefully guarded against the in- 
gress of foreiga spies, and persons of dubious character. 
The inspectors are four or five stout brawny men, of fierce 
countenance, and brutal manners; and who, from their 
appearance, you would suppose, had acted a conspicuous 
part among the revolutionising cut-throats. These fellows 
are allowed a liberal support ; but every known deviation 
from the path, which the law prescribes, is severely punish- 
ed. Never did publick officers more faithfully, or rather, 
cruelly, discharge the duties of their function. Our trunks 
were searched in every corner, the contents hauled out, 
opened, dirtied, and thrown back, in a sorry condition. <A 
little before we reached this city, our baggage was sub- 
jected to another, though slight, examination. At the 
gate, a beggarly looking man demanded our passports, and 
ordered us to make our appearance, before ten the next 
morning, at the office of the prefect of the department. 
The Diligence moved through several streets, and stopped 
at the Motel de la Cour de Brabant. 
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Anticipating difficulty from our passports not bearing 
the signature of the French consul at Rotterdam, I hasten- 
ed to make known our situation to Mr. R. the American 
consul. He was ill with a fever, and unable to transact 
business. I retraced my steps to the inn, and retired to 
hed, too full of anxiety to take repose. The imagination, 
which, in such seasons, is unusually active, conjured up, and 
placed in array, a host of difficulties to oppose our proceed- 
ing to Paris. 

I recollected the disappointment of my friend, Professor 
S. who arrived here, a vear ago, with views and pursuits 
similar to my own. Notwithstanding he had fulfilled all 
the requirements of the French government, he was pe- 
remptorily denied permission to travel in the interiour, 
and was, consequently, obliged to give up his hope of en- 
joying the literary advantages, and witnessing the gaielé de 
Paris, and measure his way back to England. 

_ [ had more reason to expecta like repulse. It would be 
a mortification, which I had, indeed, feared, byt anxiously: 
wished to avoid. : i 

My miud was tormented by the apprehension of a thou- 
sand possible evils. Sleep lost its power. The night seem- 
ed amonth. Anold clock, in a corner of the chamber, a 
dusty specimen of the tawdry workmanship of earlier 
times, at length struck five. The day had dawned, and 
the first sunbeams were entering our apartment through a 

-halfopen window-shutter. I arose, and betook myself 
again to Mr. R's, who referred me to his secretary, a gen. 
tleman of engaging manners, and of a peculiarly obliging 
disposition. He wrote a billet to the prefect, certifying 
that our passports were good, and requesting that we 
might be allowed to continue our journey to the capital. 
With this, we made our appearance at the police-office, 
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where we were told, in rather harsh language, of our irreg- 
ularity, and that we must content ourselves at Antwerp, 
till our passports could be sent to Rotterdam, and receive 
the approbation of the French consul. This, by the Dil- 
jgence, would take, at least, three days, and, of course, pre- 
vent our being at Paris, on the fifteenth, to see the mag, 
nificence, of what is here called, the féte St. Napoleon ! 

I will instantly dispatch an express: to Holland, thought 
I; and, in this way, our embarrassment will be removed 
in twenty-four hours. I had requested the landlord to 
engage a courier, when I recollected the remark, which I 
had somewhere heard, ‘that a stranger, in difficulty, may 
always expect to be fleeced.” These monitpry words mod- 
erated my eagerness to hurry off an express, till I could en- 
quire the expense. The answer was, that alad could not 
be procured to perform the errand, with tolerable speed, 
for less than forty Spanish dollars! I have before said, 
that the distance is fifty-one miles. Resolving not hastily 
to comply with such an unreasonable demand, we again re- 
sorted to the consul’s secretary for advice. He proposed 
to accompany us to the office of the prefect, to persuade 
him, that we were ‘ true men, and no spies,’ and therefore 
ought not, on account of a trifling neglect, to be prevented 
proceeding immediately to the metropolis. After a long 
debate, he succeeded in obtaining a promise, that we shall 
have our passports to-morrow, 

All this perplexity, and delay, have been occasioned by 
the improper advice of Mr. C. at Rotterdam. Had he 
urged the importance of adhering to every regulation, 
which the government expects foreigners to chserve, he 
would have done no more, than the laws of honour, and his 
eflicial obligations require of him. His conduct was the 
more reprehensible, as he must have known, at the mo- 
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ment he gave us-our certificates, (for which he demanded 
four dollars, a fee never asked of me by any other Ameri- 
can agent,) that these certificates, without the French con- 


sul’s signature, were not worth a cent. 
We shall quit Antwerp to-morrow evening. I shall 
‘spend this afternoon in rambling about this ancient city, 
and taking a peep at those objects, which most deserve a 
traveller’s notice. 


~~ 20:0: 0:0 


LETTER V. 
Antwerp, 12 August, 4807. 


Situation of Antwerp—The cause of its declension—Lately 
visited by Bonaparte—His speech to the magistrates—Differ- 
ence between this city, and London, or New-York—Churches 
repaired— Flemish paintings—Catholick service—Absurdity of 
image-worship—Pictures might be useful in churches, as re- 
membrancers—Appearance of the houses and streets—Manu- 
facture of lace—Brabantish women—A collection of wax-fig- 

s——A Scotchman, who travels with an American passport— 


‘ * 
“uiywarr"=s 


‘can protections too easily obtained—Capt. P.—The he- 


aw oe 


retical Laaquelin born here—His character. 


We ascended the highest eminence we could discover 
It stands on the Scheldt, about 


A geographer has well 


to take a view of the city. 
seventeen leasues from the. sea. 
described it. ‘Its form is that of a bow, andthe river 


ti, fot 9 vv . * ty ’ i “ ° 
represents the string.” Two or three centuries ago, Ant- 
\ 


werp was ithe most commercial cily in Europe, and, per- 


aS eer y | ened yd CP, Fa ast ae fed Gare tee” coset 
haps. in the world. I! wag the slore-lrouse, in whieh weré 
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collected the superabundant productions of the four quar- 
ters of the globe. The cause of its declension the histo- 
rian has recorded. “Que of the first exploits of the Dutch, 
after throwing off the Spanish yoke, was to ruin the com- 
merce of Antwerp. This they did by sinking vessels, 
loaded with stone, in the mouth of the Scheldt, and thus 
shutting its entrance to all ships of large burden.” The 
French have now opened the navigation of the river, and 
were the powers of Europe to “ bury the bloody hatchet, 
and plant the tree of peace,” Antwerp would undoubted- 
ly regain much of its antient traffick and splendour. 

The town is strongly fortified, and guarded by a great 


number of soldiers. ‘The gatesare shut at ten every night. 


The ramparts are high, and thick dotted with ponderous 
cannon. As we were gazing at these, an officer approach- 
ed us, and very politely observed, that he presumed we 
were unacquainted with a regulation, which prohibited 
strangers walking on the ramparts. We readily acknowl- 
edged our ignorance, thanked him, and withdrew. This 
unwillingness to expose military preparations to the view 
of foreigners is not peculiar to France. I have met with 
the same, in England, in more than one instance. 
Bonaparte, who lately honoured this place with a visit, 
critically inspected the fortifications, pointed out their de- 
fects, and ordered many changes, and improvements, which 
have since been accomplished, and which alone are suffi- 
cient to evince his great superiority in military science. It 
is reported, that he said to the assembled magistrates, 
“ Fortify your city. Carry on your commerce, and manu- 
factures. Why do you suffer them to languish? Do you 
think Napoleon the First is not able to protect them 2” 
This pompous declamation, it is certain, has not awaken. 
ed to action the dispirited genius of commerce. Never 























business. *—.And this was once the mart of the world! 
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did I cee a duller city. How different from London, or 
New-York! No vessels are seen loading, or unloading ; no 
goods on the quays, or moving in the streets; few ware- 
houses open, and scarcely any appearaiice of mercantile 












The churches, which were demolished, or disfigured, by 
the revolutionary anti-religionists, are now rebuilt, or re- 
paired, and ornamented anew, with paintings and images. 
We visited the cathedral, a superb structure, which for- 
merly contained some of the most esteemed paintings of 
the immortalized masters of the Flemish school.t - Here 
were Rubens’ ever admired ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ and 
Matsys’ famotis picture of the ‘Fallen Angels.’ These 
have been torn from the consecrated walls, by the tyrant , 
of Europe, and, we are told, now form a part of the Musée } 





























Napoleon, at Paris. This act of injustice, and despotick 
power, the inhabitants of Antwerp will not soon forget. But 
it isthe practice of the Corsican hero to plunder the prov- 1 
inces, as well as the conquered countries, of every produc- y 
tion of genius and art; that can be made to adorn his owa g 
capital. ir 
* Antwerp, at the period of its greatest prosperity, contained two ii 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and frequently had, from two to threé al 
thousand vessels lying in the river at the same time. Its present popu- Ol 
lation, according to the Imperial Almanack, amounts to only fifty-six B 


thousand three hundred and eighteen individuals ; and its commerce js al- 
most entirely annihilated. The number of people, in several other cit- 
des in this part of the continent, has decreased in nearly the same ratio. 






+ The spire of this cathe@ral is considered the finest in the world. 
The empcror Charles V. on his first entering the city, was particularly 2 
struck with its beautiful symmetry, and observed to those, who accom- 
panied him, “that it was so superb it ought to be enclosed ina cases 
‘and shown only once a year” vi 
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In one of the churches, we. found three or four hundred 
persons, old’ men, women, and children, kneeling and pray- 
ing, before the statues and portraits of their favourite 
saints. They were scattered over a large, superficies, and 
scemed, by their separate manner of worship, to be implor- 
ing the favour of different divinities. Their addresses 
were not audible. We could perceive a motioa of the 
lips, but could hear no distinct sound. This, to me, was 
an interesting spectacle. . I had never before seen a speci- 
raen of the Catholick service. It was impressive. The 
people, as they entered, dipped their fingers in a vase of 
holy water, made across on their foreheads, and breasts, 
and then fell on their knees, the humblest, and, in my opin- 
ion, the most proper posture of prayer. The Virgin Ma- 
ry, after the Saviour, had the greatest number of worship- 
pers. 

Nothing can be more absurd, or impious, than to offer 
rcligious homage to a host of Catholick saints, many of 
whom marked their way through life, with debauchery, 
éppression, and slaughter; and at the closing scene, when 
incapable of effecting more mischief, secured their canon- 
ization, by ereeting a chapel, or endowing a monastery ; 
and this too, with wealih, which was stained with blood, 
or snatched from the hand of poverty and wretchedness. 
But were their characters as spotless as Gabriel’s, we are 
nowhere authorized to transfer to them, the adorations, 
which are due to Him alone, “ who walketh upon the wings 
ofthe wind,” and directs the storm. Every thing, that 
leads to the worship of deified mortals, ought to be care- 
jully exploded, as a vestige of heathenism ; but why re- 
ject those sensible obj jects, which bring the Redeemer into 
view ? They certainly have a greater tendency to enkin« 


Ule devotional feelings in che sant t, than the naked wallé 
: Ww 
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of a protestant church. Who can view a picture of the 
Virgiv, with the infant Jesus, in a manger by her side, 
without reflecting on the matchless condescension of the 
Son of God?’ Who can behold an image suspended ona 
cross, and not carry his thoughts back to that awful mos 
mwent,when the Saviour of the world - 

‘ Hung piere’d and bare, insulted by the foe, 

All heaven in tears above, earth unconcern’d below ” 

The streets of Antwerp are tolerably wide, but badly 
paved, and excessively dirty. The houses, in general, are 
large and lofty, with courts and gardens. Many of them, 
if their appearance indicates their age, must have exper- 
ienced the corrodings of three or four centuries. They re- 
semble strong barracks, or rather pzisons, being surrounded 
by thick and high walls, and having their windows, defend- 
ed by large bars, or grates of iron. They seem to have 
been built for private fortresses in times of civil commo- 
tion. The publick edifices are all of freestone. The ex- 
change is 2 magnificent structure, and has served as a mod- 
el for those of Amsterdam, and London, 

A writer las denominated Antwerp; “ A tapestry and 
thread-lace shop.” We saw no manufactory of tapestry. 
The lace-shop is as spacious as the city itself. " On the sides 
ofalmost every street, you cee females, seated, in the open 
air, or in the entrances of their houses, or hovels employed 
in constructing Iace. The number of persons, who gain 
their bread by this occupation, must be very great, though 
it is less, than it was formerly. 

Had you been of our party, yesterday, you would have 
emiled at the frivolity, and humour of these Brabantish man- 


tfactresscs. Their fingers are nimble, but their tongues 
nimbler. And though their bare heads, and feei, and tat- 
it 
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tered clothes, bespeak many of them hard griped by the 
hand of ‘ pinching poverty,’ yet were you toestimate their 
felicity, by their quantum of laughter, you would pro- 
nonce them, the happiest mortals in the world. 

We went from the church to examine a collection of wax- 
work ; in which are represented the most distinguished az- 
tors in the drama of the French revolution; some, who fell 
victims to anarchy and outrage ; and some, who survived 
the ‘ reign of terror,’ and are now controling the destinies 
of Europe. Bonaparte stands in the midst of his generals. 
His right-hand fellow, beth here, and in the field, is his 
brother-in-law, prince Murat. - Massena ison his left. This 
figure bears no resemblance to the wax-Bonapartes, which 
are so often exhibited in America. It is larger, better 
made, and ofsterner aspect. But why spend time with a 
copy, when I expect, ina few days, to see the original. 

Our ‘ city-guide’ was a Scotch gentleman, a fellow lodger, 
who travels as an American, and has a passport from the 
department of State. But his entire ignorance of the coun- 
try leads me to suspect, that he was never in it. I should 
be happy to believe there was no truth in the remark, which 
an Englishman once tauntingly made to me at a dinner-par- 
ty. * British sailors, said he, who wish for American pro- 
tections, were formerly obliged to go to the United States, 
but they have now found that they can obtain them by 
sendiag ‘The facility, with which foreigners procure the 
privileges of American citizenship, has, in England at least, 
become a subject of mirth, and fixed a lasting stigma up- 
on the character of our government. 

Captain P. of Liverpool has been sailing, during three, 
or four years, under American colours—is now ona voy-— 
age to a French port, and his mother informed me, a few 
weeks since, that her son had never seen America, but that, 
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he, and several other sea-captains, obtained their passports 
through the agency of a friend ! When the disease has be- 
come so apparent, and so inveterate, ought not a powerful 
remedy to he applied ? 

A wonderful fanatick, called Tanquelin, who appeared 
in the twelfth century, was a native of this city. Though 
not educated for the clerical profession, he preached pub- 
lickly in Antwerp, and many other places, and taught, “that 
the sacraments of the catholick church were the invention 
of the devil ;—that priests, bishops, and popes were, in no 
respect superiour to the laity ;—and that it was not lawful 
to pay them tythes.” His natural eloquence, and his sin- 
gular coctrines, drew together vast multitudes of people 
from all directions, who regarded him asa prophet, sent 
from heaven to enlighten the world. His influence was so 
great, that he was obeyed, and respecied as a sovereign. 
He was superbiy clothed, and when he appeared in pub- 
jick, he displayed all the pomp and equipage of royalty. 
Whenever he went ia preach, a stardard was carried be- 
fore him, and, he was aitended by three thousand armed 
men, who marebhed with drawn swords in their hands. 

The methods he used to procure money to support his 
prodigious, but. ephemeral, magnificence, were numerous : 
I shall mention only one. Preaching one day toa crowd- 
ed assembly, he took an image of the Virgin. Mary, and 
putting his hand on the head, he said to it, “ Virgin Mary, 
I take you, today, for my spouse.” ‘Then turning himself. 
io his audience: “Sco, siid he, I have ¢spoused the holy 
Virgin, and now it belongs to you to furnish money to de- 
fray the expense of the wedding.” After ordering two 
boxes to be placed, one on the right, and the other on the 
loft sice of the image, “Let the men, cricd he, put what 


Wt ae® . i i : ° 
tecy wish to give me in the one, and the women in the 
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other. I-shall thus know, which of the two sexes have the 
most friendship for me, and for my new spouse.” The 
people instantly pressed forward to deposit their silver, and 
gold, in the box. ‘The women tore off their necklaces and 
earrings in order to appear more liberal than the men.— 
But the impostor’s glory was of short duration. The cath- 
elick clergy found means to destroy his popularity ; and, 
in order to save his life, he fled into Italy in the habit of 
a monk, but was, soon after, detected and murdered.* 

Such was the religious fanaticism, and such the creduli- 
ty of the twelfth century. Catholick writers, actuated by 
an undistinguishing hatred to all, who renounce the absurd- 
ities, and corruptions of the papal see, have had the auda- 
city to place Luther and Calvin, those venerable fathers of 
the protestant church, in- the same class of hereticks, with 
this villanous Tanquelin. 

Yesterday, at the prefectural office, I was asked if T 
had any other credentials than those I had exhibited. 
Being well furnished, and extremely anxious to avoid de- 
tention, I presented a passport from Mr. Secretary Madi- 
sou, another from Mr. Monroe, and a third from Governor 
Tichenor. ‘They must be retained, said one of the clerks, 
till your French passport is prepared.’ On receiving this, 
a few moments ago, I demanded my other papers, and was 
told——‘ that they would be at Paris, before I should.’ This 
country, said I to myself, is indeed a school for patience 
and self-denial, and heaven grant I may profit init. My 
passions were a little ruffled at this act of duplicity, but I 
endeavoured fo suppress them. Without offering a word 
of remonstrance, which I believed would be fruitless, and 
mieht invelve us in new difficulties, I returned to the ho- 


* Description Geographique et Historique des XVII. Provinces Bel- 





Bes, Tome I. P. 221. 
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tel, reproaching.myself for having so readily given up my 
passports, and raising a hundred conjectures concerning 
their fate. - 

The mystery is now unravelled, ‘When a foreigner 
arrives here, says our Amcrico-Scoich companion, if the 
prefect intends to permit him to pursue his journey the 


next day, he takes all the papers he can obtain from him, 


and sends them off, the same night, to the bureau of gene- 
ral police. There they are examined, and in case they 
contain any thing that excites suspicion, the foreigner en- 
ters the capital only to be enclosed in 2 prison, or, at least, 
to be denied a permis de sejour. 

Many travellers are not suffered to proceed, till their 
passports can be transmitted to Paris, sanctioned by the 
minister Touché, and sent back. After being inspected, 
they are sometimes thrown aside, witha parcel of other 
papers, where they lie neglected, weeks, and even months, 
unless you have a friend at Paris, who will hasten their re- 
turn by administering a silver stimulus. to some one of the 


police clerks. 
The hotel where I lodge is now crowded with meer: 


ers of various nations, who are waiting for their passport 
Some of them have been here, six or seven wecks, and one, 
an American lady, whose husband is in the south of france, 
has been detained five months. 3 

I intended to visit the tomb of the immortal Rubens, 
but the sound of the postillion’s whip reminds me it js too 


Tate. I know not from what place I shail next address you. 


Adieu. 


N. B.—I shall commit this letter, iogether with two oth- 
ers of earlier date, ta the care of Mr. R’s secreiary, who 
promises to put them on board a 


vessel, which is now ly- 
irg in the river, and will sail ina few days for New-York, 
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LETTER VI. 
Brussels, 18 August, 1807. 


Brussels—-Its situation—Fortifications—Charles V.—Foun- 
tains—Hal—The miraculous image—Mons, founded by Julius 
Czxsar—Quintus Cicero besieged here—A curious occurrence— 
Valenciennes, the birth-place of three-Emperours—It was sur- 
rendered to the Anglo-Russian army, in 1793—-Cambray—lts 
university and convents—Publick buildings—Fenelon—Gener- 
al remarks—Aspect of the country—Soil and productions—In- 
fluence of habit—Walled towns—Mendicants—Passports often 
examined—Hotels—French cookery—Expense of travelling in 
France, 


T wave no time to describe this ancient capital of Aus- 
trian Flanders. We entered it by the light of the last 
night’s lamps, and shall leave it this morning. It is twen- 
ty-one miles from Antwerp. « Situated on the declivity of 
a hill, it overlooks an extensive tract of country, which is 
remarkably picturesque and fertile. Its form is that of . 
the section of a pear, cut longitudinally through its centre. 
it is environed by a double brick wall, which, however, 
appears too feeble to withstand the assault of a powerful 
enemy. ‘The language, spoken here, isa strange compound 
of French and Flemish. The population, which, in 1786, 
was one hundred thousand, is now estimated at only sixty 
thousand. Every city, that I have yet seen, on the conti- 
nent, is evidently in a state of decline. The cause I shal] 
not stop to investigate. 

Brussels has certainly been despoiled of much of its 
splendour since the age of the emperour Charles V. At 
the palace in this city, that ambitious monarch once had 
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the pleasure of secing six crowned heads at his table at 
the same time. 

I have never seen a city, whose site is so uneven as that 
of Brussels. The cellars of some of the houses are higher 
than the tops of others, which are but a few rods distant. 
This circumstance produces a certain wildness in the ap- 
pearance of the town, which, to an eye at a little distance, 
is not unpleasant; but it is far from contributing to the 
convenience of its inhabitants. The streets are tolerably 
clean, and were, last evening, remarkably well lighted.— 
I was going to speak of the publick fountains, which de- 
serve to i be ranked among the principal ornaments of th 
city. They are said to be about twenty in number. [| 
have seen but three or four of them. They are adorned 
with sculptural figures of various kinds. One represents a 
horse with the water spouting from his nostrils—But I 
must quit scribbling—The postillion is getting into his 
monstrous boots, and the grum horn calls loudly for the 
passengers.—— Adieu till evening. 


VALenciznnes, 13 Augusf. 


We move on tardily. The Diligence-wheels have been 
rolling fourteen hours, and have run over only fifty-eight 
miles. We passed through Hal, which is three leagues 


from Prussels, It is a dirty, insignificant village, and wor- 
thy of no notice, but as bein nga place, to which pilgrims 


formerly resorted, from ail quarters, to pay their adora- 


tions te a miraculous image ofthe Virgin Mary. This im- 


age was manufactured at the expense of Elizabeth, daugh 
ter of Henry the iirst, duke Brabant, who ordered it to be 
exposed to the veieration of the people of Hal, where it jis 


said, the Almiehty, through the intercession 
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Virgin, wrought ‘ guanti/é de miracles.’ Now, I suppose 
there can be no more doubt of the truth of this, than there 
can, that the keys of heaven were anciently given to the 
apostle Peter, who bequeathed them to the Roman Pon- 
tif, to be kept, and used, at his sole pleasure, to the end of 
the world! If no one is permitted to enter the gate of the 
celestial paradise, till the pope turns the key, there may, 
indeed,. be some little cause of apprehension, that you, and 
I, and all other poor protestants, will stand but a narrow 
chance of being admitted. 7 
The fame of the Hallerisian Virgin spread far and wide, 
and the church, which she inhabited, was filled with val- 
able présents from nearly all the sovereigns, and opulent 
personages in Europe. On the first Sunday in September, 
annually, a procession was formed, by deputies from the 
twelve neighbouring towns, and the Virgin was borne on 
their shoulders, with great pomp and ceremony, through 
the village, and its environs, and after it had taken a _ thor- 
cugh airing, again resumed its place in the church. Men, 
like pendulums, always vibrate from one extreme to the 
opposite. It is not unlikely, that some of the descendants 
of these superstitious image-bearers, have in this age, per- 
formed the same office for the ‘ goddess of liberty,’ and 
bowed the head in the polluted temple of her sister, the 
‘ yoddess of reason.’ 
There are two villages between Hal and Mons, which is 
a town of some magnitude, and was once the capital of 
Austrian Hainault. It is about ten leagues from Brussels. 
A small river divides it into two unequal parts. It is wall- 
ed and surrounded by a triple fosse. Many of its build- 
ings are spacious, and were once elegant, but they are all 
strongly marked by the teoth of time, which indiscrimi- 
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nately gnaws down the reed and the oak, the village and 
the empire. 

Ilistorians carry the origin of Mons as far back as the 
time of Julius Casar, who, they assert, built it for a maili- 
tary depot. It was here that Quintus Cicero, brether of 
the illustrious orator, and the same, who is several times 
was besieged by 


b 


mentioned in the dialogues ‘ de Oratore, 
the natives, and would have been destroyed, with the Ro- 
man legion he commanded, had not Cesar unexpectedly 
arrived to his relief. 

I shall, my dear Friend, here relate an occurrence, 
which will develope to you a striking trait in the charac- 
ter of the people among whem I am now travelling. One 
of our company in the Diligence, to-day, was a lusty Flem- 
ish lass, of good countenance, decent manners, and weil 
dressed. She joined us at Brussels. After riding about 
iwo hours, our new companion cried cut with a Stentorian 
voice, to the driver, ‘arretez-vous ; j'ai besoin de sortir? 
Lie appeared to disregard her, or else was seeking for a 
more convenient place to stop, when she angrily reiierated, 


—‘arretez-vous, Monsieur,. arrciez. Je vais descenire 





pour — ~ The driver coull no longer resist her im- 
portunity. The carriage halted, and the rest of the pas- 
sengers patiently waited the fair one’s return. . 1 had read 
in Sterne’s * Sentimental Journey,’ of something similar to 
this, but always supposed it was mere fiction, the offspring 
of the author’s exuberant imagination, which had no where 
arealexistence. Buta fellow-traveller informs me, that 
such occurrences are by “no means unfrequent in France. 
Indeed the remark is corroborated by the indifference, 
which our party manifesied at the conduct of the. Flemish: 
female. What a contrast io the modesty of the New-Eng- 


land ladies! 
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7 o'clock, 14 August. 


Valenciennes stands on both sides of the Scheld. 
‘fortifications are stroag, and in excellent repair, 


ts 


They 


were partially demolished in 1793 by the Anglo-Russiaa 


army, under the command of the Duke of York. 


The 


cily was surrendered tothe besiegers; but they did not 


long retain it. 


It is one of the places in which the British prisoners of 
war are confined. Wesce many of them in the streets. 


Their miserable appearance evinces that they have 


but a 


svanty support from the French government, or from any 
other source. ‘The situation of the town is low and flat, 
and the pavements are, at present, so covered with water 
and mud, and so slippery, that walking abroad is not only 


uncomfortable, but dangerous. ‘The houses, the churches, 


and indeed every thing here appears old and gloomy. 


But 


mean and contemptible as Valeneiennes now is, it has had 
the honour of being the birth-place of three sovercigns, 


who swayed the sceptre of imperial Rome. 


We shall continue our journcy all this day and night, 
and hope to see the spires of the metropolis to-morrow at 


an early hour. 


Paris, 17 August, 1807. 


We breakfasted at Cambray ; and while our coffee was 
preparing, I made a hasty tour of the city. It is situated 


on the Scheld, is well built, and strongly fortified. 


The 


churches, and other publick buildings, are large, lofty and 
magnificent. Some of them display such grandeur of de- 


“— 


sign, and such elegance of exccution, as I have seen in few 


other cities. ‘They are proud monuments of art, opulence 


and taste, and, in their present state, are siriking emblems 


of the majesty of falling ercatuness. 
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Cambray was once much celebrated for its university, 
and its many convents, in which a vast number of youths 
of both sexes, assembled from all parts of Europe, were 
educated. One of them was usually filled with the chil- 
dren of the catholicks in England ard Ireland. 

This town formerly carried on some commerce. One 
of its principal articles of trade was that species of cloth, 
called cambrick, which derived its name from Cambray, 
where it was first manufactured. For this single article, 
the Exglish, during many years, paid France, annually, 
more than two hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

I had buta moment to gaze at what was said to be the 
old palace of the renowned Fenelon. Its venerable walls, 
decayed, and tottering, will soon be, like its former ilius- 
trious occupier, crumbled to dust. The life of the au- 
thor of the ‘ Adventures of Telemachus’ was not always 
happy. A portion cf it was embittered by a theological 
controversy between him and the celebrated Bossuct. The 
dispute, after being carried on, for a long time, with un- 
justifiable warmth and acrimony, was referred to the infal- 
lrble judgment of his holiness the pope, who gave a decis- 
ion against the archbishop of Cambray. ‘This threw him 
into disrrace. He was banished from the capital, and the 
court, where, before the revolution, most of the grand dig- 
nitaries of the church used to idle away their lives, and 
confined to his diocese. He never reiurned to Paris, but 
spent his remaining days af Cambray, wherc he faithfully 
discharged the duties of his high station, diffused the bles- 

sings of benevolence and piety to all around him, and di- 
ed respected and beloved by all classes of citizens, 

I shall perhaps tantalize you, a little, my friend, by 
keeping you so long on the road. But, before I introduce 


ciely, J wish yeu to become better ac- 
> 
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quainted with the inhabitants, aspect, and productions of 
the country, through whieh we have been traveiling. I 
shall therefore fill up the remainder of this long straggling 
letter, with a few 


“ 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


To those, who have moyed slowly over, and critically 
examined, this section of Europe, these remarks would un- 
doubtedly appear too isolated, and, perhaps, puerile to 
deserve notice. Far am I from aspiring to the honour of 
communicating instruction, or affording entertainment to 





the experienced tourist. But to you, my dear W : 
who never expect to visit this quarter of the globe, and 
whose domestick occupations, and felicities, have ever pre- 
vented your roving far from the spot where nature gave 
vou birth, any information, however trivial, concerning this 
interesting region of the earth, will not, I trust, be wholly 


unacceptable, 
APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTRY. 


We have seen ro mountains, or large hills, since our ar- 
rival on the éontinent. Holland and a considerable part 
of ancient Flanders, are supposed, by geologists, to be of 
marine origin. This Neptunean region is distinguished by 
a renrarkable richness of soil, but presents to the specta- 
tor’s eye, an extensive, tiresome champaign, varied by no- 
thing but fields, cattle, and canals. The norihern part of 
old France is of a diferent character. It does not exhibit 
a dead cheerless level; nor like the White Hills of New- 
Hampshire, swell into enormous masses, which mount 
among the clouds, excite the traveller’s astonishment, and 
direct the mariner’s course. It isevery where marked by 
small inequalities of surface, by little elevations and de- 
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pressions, which give variety to the prospect, and which, 
with rivers, fields, parks, chateaux and villages, produce a 
rast number of enchanting landscapes. 


SCIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 


Between the German sea and this place, we have ob- 
served but little unarable land. There is scarcely any, 
except the barren tract already mentioned, which would 
not yield arich return for the toil and expense of a much 
better cultivation. The soil is generally of a light texture 
and of easy tillage, ‘The proportion of its two principal 
ingredients, argillaceous and siliceous earths, varies consid- 
erably, in the different departments, but seldom vibrates 
so far towards either extreme, as to produce, on the one 
hand, the sterile sand-bank, or on the other, the stubborn, 
unyielding clay-bed. <A given quantity of grain, I conjec- 
ture, may be raised here, with much less labour, than it 
ean in England. Of the goodness of the French soil, I am 
but avery inadequate judge; but it is the opinion of an 
indefatigable agriculturalist, of high and deserved reputa- 
tian, who, on his ‘old blind mare,’ tharoughly explored 
nearly the whole kingdom, that France is superiour ta 
England, in soil, as well as climate.* 

We saw fields of wheat, oatsand barley. No maize or 
iudian corn is grown, either in Great Britain, or here. 

“Yor climes oblique, that fear the sun’s full rays, 

Ciuili’d in their fogs, exclude the generous maize.” 
It sometimes appears, as an article of curiosity, in gentle- 
sgen’s gardens, but seldom ripens. It succeeds well, Lam 
informed, in the south of vance. 

I cannot forbear relating a circumsiance, to show how 
powerful an influence habit has over the palates of men. 


— 








ee ———~ 
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A Scotch gentleman, who, a few months ago, invited me. 

to sup with him, had ordered some oaten cakes to be pre- 
3 pared, in the true Caledonian style; which he presumed I 
should very much admire. ‘They were aboutas large and 
thick as a common plate, and were nearly as hard and 
tasteiess. All the company, except myself, showed, by the 
most convincing evidence, that they regarded them as no 
mean part of an excellent supper. A few years ago, said 
the gentleman, a famine reduced us to the necessity of sub- 
sisting, for some weeks, on your American maize; but we 
were glad to quit it as soon as our new oat-crops were fil 
for harvestine.* Your palate, or mine, thought I, is sadly 
vitiated. And I believe it would not be easy to find any 
Yankee, who would prefer the dry insipid oaten bread 
to the 


“Rich Johnny-Cauke his mouth has often tried ; 


or 
* The big, round Dumpling, rolling from the pot ; 
or 


“The Pudding of the Baz, whose quivering breast, 

“With Suet lin’d, leads on the Yankee feast.” 
We observed two or three fields of tobacco, but the soil or 
climate is evidently unfriendly to its growth. ‘The plant 
is small and unhealthy. 

The agriculiure of France is at a very low ebb. There 

is no appearance of enterprize—no adoption of modern im- 
provemeuts. In England, the plough, ard the hawthorn- 


fence, find their way to the summits of hills, naturally in- 


ah. 





* The poor people, in Scotland, I understand, use scarcely any other 
butoaten bread. In large towns it does not constitute a part of a fash- 
sonable dinner, unless strangers are present, to whom it is sometimes 
offered as ararity. All classes of people, however, are fond of it, anc, T 


ain told, frequently use it at their private meals. 
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hospitable, but made productive by the hand of industry. 


Here immense tracts of rich land lic desolate, or but half 


cultivated. 
hibit the best specimens of French tillage. 


The fields in the vicinity of large towns ex- 
But the envi- 


rons of Antwerp, or Cambray, would suffer ¢reatly; in an 


agriculiural point 
Boston, or Philadelphia. 
inthe fields were old men, 
middle-aged and young men 
ts gracious command, to eng 


of corrupting, plundering 


small, Which are not surrounded by walls. 


We passed through but 


tions, 


tof view, by a comparison with 
Nearly all the 
children and fer 
are PERM 
ge in the 
and batche 
WALLED TOWNS. 


few citics or towns, 


however, except in two or 


1ales. 


those of 


lal y0urTers We saw 


The 


ITTED, by his majes- 
nobler occupations 
ing; their fellow men. 


large or 
The fortifica- 
three instances, 


are too 


old and decayed to afford much security to the inhabitants, 


The well-directed force of modern war would easily lay 


them in ruins. 


pee 
woud hardty expect 
ters of indigerice and wants 
numbers of miserable mort 


subsistence, 


MENDICANTS. 


in one of the finest countries in the worid, a country, ca® 


/ 


of supporting double its present population, you 


to find many of the 


4 


sons and daugh-.- 
But nowhere have I seen such 
tals, who depend entirely for 
on the pretarious donations of charity. Lu 


rome towns they appeared to constitute a large proportio:: 


of t 


7 . 
hie whole population. 


’ 


to.awcken ali your benevolent feelings. 


+1. Jane 
Bet. GcCOorTs 0 


Their 


tales of misfortuve and woe, would picad with 


lin almost every streei, and al 
f hotels, you meet objects, which are weil fitted 


tattered 


, and half-naked bodies, were your ears deal to their 
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an eloquence wholly irresistible. Your hand involuntari: | 


ly slips, again and again, into your pocket, till your stock 
‘of small money is exhausted, or till Prudence, the foe of 
charity, chills your benevolence, by placing before you the 
distorted command—‘ thou shalt Idve thy neighbour no 
better than thyself.’ oye 

You certainly derive more pleasure from charitable dis- 
tributions to the poor here, than on the other side of the 
channel. Their expectations are more limited. What 
satisfies half a dozen beggars in France, would scarcely still 
the importunities of one in England. Here, an equal sum 
ofmoney relieves more distress, lights up, on more sad 
countenances, the gleam of joy, and calls forth more appar: 
ent gratitude to the donot. 


COVERNMENTAL PRECAUTIONS: 


Our passports were demanded, and examined, at the en- 
trance of every town, We were sometimes delayed, at 
Jeast, fifteen minutes in consequence of the ignorance of the 
inspectors, who seemed to meet with as much difficulty in 
reading them, as ifthey had been written in Syriac, or 
liieroglyphics. Ina note on our passport, we learn, that 
the bearer is liable to be stopped, and interrogated, by ev- 
ery gens d’arme he meets. But these knights of the fire- 
lock have not yet troubled us. 

At Antwerp, and; I think, at Valenciennes also, the mas- 
ter of the hotel, where we lodged, presented us, on our 
arrival, a printed form; which, when filled up by us, shew- 
edl—our names—our occupation—the name of the country 
to which we belong—the place from which we last came— 
énd that {0 which we were destined. This he informed 
ns, he was obliged to send to the police-offtcers before he 
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went to bed, and that a neglect to do it would be followed 
by a heavy forfeiture. These precautions are less nume- 
rous and strict, we are assured, than they were a few years 
ago. But they are still great enough to occasion no incon- 
siderable drawback on the pleasure of travelling. 


HOTELS AND INNS. 


The houses for entertainment are very different from 
each other, in most respects, though in one, they all agree, 
which is—a total destitution of cleanliness. At Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Brussels, Valenciennes and Cambray, we found 
large palace-like hotels, containing a vast number of apart- 
ments, but none well furnished, nor cleanly. ‘The inns be- 
tween these places are of an inferiour character. Their 
interiour and exteriour vie with each other in dirtiness. 

But the French inns afford some comforts, which are 
not to be met with, in every other country. Here, how- 
ever small the house, and however dirty your chamber, 
you are sure to have init a clean bed—a luxury, which you 
do not always find in America, even on the most publick 
roads. In the meanest inns here, the table, however dirty 
it is, is always spread witha clean cloth, and each person 
is furnished with a clean white napkin, neatly folded up 
and laid by his plate. ‘This is a convenience wholly un- 
known in the taverns in America, and is seldom found at 
the tables of gentlenien of fashion and fortune. But with- 
out it, a table is never set, in. France, net even for labour- 
ers, or the lowest clasces of foot travellers. 

The French cookery is every where extolled and imitat- 
ed. ‘Lhere are but few gentlemen of wealth in England, 
who have not adopted it, or at least, incorporated it with 
the English, to which it is, in many particulars, vastly supe- 
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riour. The variety it presents is indeed wonderful. From 
the materials of which an English cook could make only 
toa dishes, a French one would produce a hundred. Their 
soups are excellent. French food pleases most palates, and 
appears well upon the table, but it should never be seen, 
while in a state of preparation. A person is not likely to 
improve his apetite, unless it be too voracious, by looking 
into a French kitchen. 


EXPENSE OF TRAVELLING. 


From a statement of my expenses, including the Dili- 
gence-fare, between Rotterdam and Paris, you can form a 
tolerably correct notion of the necessary expense, attend- 
ing this mode of travelling in general. 


The distance is 282 miles, 
Livres Sous 


Diligence-fare - - - - - - © - © - 88 11 
For a small trunk - . - - - - - - 10 QQ 
Other expenses, including two days board at 

Antwerp - + - + © © 2 « - - §§ 


Seeman eet 


9 
Total 153 20 


a ee 


In Federal money $28 23 


This divided, by the distance, gives about ten cents a mile, 
including all necessary expenses, The result shows that 
travelling, in the Diligence, in France, costs about the 
same, as travelling in the stage, in the United States. Ev- 

ry kind of decent conveyance, in England, is much dear- 
er. The whole expense of my journey from London to 
Paris was $69,71. Living is surprisingly cheap in this 
country. At Brussels, two of us had lodging and a supper 
of roast chicken, two or three other dishes, and common 
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wine, for two livres, four sous each. For the same at Va- 
lenciennes we paid three livres, three sous each.* 


————wa 0:0:0:0:0 ae 


REVIEW. 


ESSAYS in a series of letters to a friend, by Joun Fos- 
ter. Second American Edition, published by Samuel 


Armstrong, Boston, 1811. 


Tue multitude of worthless, or pernicious books, with 
which the world has, of late, been innundated, has operat- 
ed greatly to retard the diffusion of the more valuable pro- 
ductions of genius. Of the whole number of publications 
issued from the press for the list ten years, it may be 
questioned whether a majority has not exerted an influ- 
ence, directly ealculated, cither to degrade the intellect, or 
deprave the heart. The actual effect of this wide extend- 
ed evil, has doubtless been, to pervert the judgment, and 
corrupt the principles of one part of community, and to sow 
the minds of the other with suspicion and distrust. ‘The 
frequency and success, with which, a kind of literary fraud 
has been practised, has stained the reputation of the best 
Jabours of the pen, and operated, in fact, not only to choke 
the channels, but to poison the very fountain of knowledge. 

 Insuch a state of things, we regard, with peculiar pleas- 
ure, every intellectual effort, which may tend to redeem 
from disgrace the honours of authorship, or serve in any 
degree, to elevate the taste, correct the sentiments, and 





# A livre is equal to 18 1-3 cents; a sous is equal to § mills, nearly. 
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nurify the morals of the age. ‘The volume of Essiys we 
are about to notice, cmsidered in this point of view, pre- 
fers no ordinary claim to the attention of the publick. Its 
3 plan and design is, indeed, humble, but its influence, par- 
ticularly on the higher classes of society, will, we think, be 
oxtensive and salutary. Mr. Foster has furnished a rare 
example of the dignity aud.interest, which a happy union 
of taste and genius is capable of imparting to subjects of a 
moral, or didactick nature. The reader cannot proceed a 
page, without discovering, that he is engaged with none of 
the vulgar herd of essayists. His attention is immedi- 
ately arrested, by the originality of thought, the strength 
of conception, and the energy of language every where 
displayed. He observes frequent traces of a vigorous and 
highly cultivated intellect,—of a vivid, yct chastened, fan- 
cy,—always able to supply appropriate materials for illus- 
tration and embellishment, but seldom suffered to descend 
to improper objects, or to disgust by any affected display 
of its powers. Nor can.we fail to notice that active dili- 
gence, which our author seems to have exerted, habitua!- 
ly, in all the various modes by which the mind amasses in- 
tellectual wealth. He evidently possesses what, in the 
yrogress of mental improvement, may be considered the 
chiefest of all arts ;—the art of appropriating and tarning 
to profitable account, every thing that falls within the 
sphere of his observation. ‘To this source we are, unques- 
tionably, to ascribe that intimate acquaintance with the 
subtle workings of the human heart, and that accurate 
knowledge of the principles of human action, which he so 
frequently evinces. 
It is not our design to enter into a critical analysis of the 
york before us, so long after the period of its publication. 
\We shall barely make such extracts as may serve to cor- 
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firm the judgment we have offered of its merits, and ia- 
duce those to peruse the book, into whose hands it may 
sot, as yet, have fallen. The Essay ‘Ona Man’s writing 
lfemoirs of himscl{f’? comes first in order, and for anima- 
tion # ides value of sentiment, and felicity of moral cf- 
fect, is, we think, particularly dislinguished. Its ongert is, 


to ine staale: the benefits one muy derive, from writing the 


history of his own life; not witha view to record facts and 
events, merely, but as our author informs us, ‘to discrimi- 
nate the successive siates of the mind, and the pzogress of 
character.’ 

The following passage opens a train of thought, which 
Mr. Foster has very happily pursued at considerable length, 
and affords, ait the same time, no bad specimen of his pe- 


culiar manner : 
‘ Consider the number of meetings with acquaintance, friends, 


or strangers ; the number of conversations you have held or 
heard; the number of exhibitions of good or evil, virtue or vice ; 
the number of occasions on which you have been disgusted or 
pleased, moved to admiration or to abhorrence; the number 
of times that you have contemplated the town, the rural cot- 
tage, or verdant fields ; the number of volumes that you have 
read ; the times*that you have looked over the present state of 
the world, or gone by means of history into past ages; the 
number of comparisons of yourself with other persons, alive or 
dead, and comparisons of them with one another; the number 
of solitary musings, of solemn co:::en:plations of night, of the 
successive subjects of thought, and of animated sentiments that 
have been kindled and extinguished. Add all the hours and 
causes of sorrow that you have known. Through this length- 
ened, and, if the number could be told, stupendous, multipli- 
city of things, you have advanced, while ali their heterogene- 
ous myriads have darted influences upon _ each one of them 
having som? defiaable tendency. A traveller round the globa 
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would not meet a gtéater variety of sedsons, prospects, and 
winds, than you might have recorded of the circumstances af- 
‘fecting the progress of your character inthe moral journey. You 
could not with to have drawn to yourself the agency of a vaster 
diversity of causes ; yon could not wish, on the supposition that 
you had gained advantage from all these, to wear the spoils of 
a greater number of regions. ¢ The formation of the character 
from so many materials reminds one of that mighty approprizt- 
ing attraction, which on the hypothesis that the resurrection 
shall re-assemble the same particles which composed the body 
before, will dtaw them from dust, and trees, and animals, and 
ocean, and winds.’ p, 32. 

There is a warmth of feeling, a kind of sacred fervour of 
soul, which if it be not the prime source and spring of all 
true eloquence, both of the pen and the tongue, is, at least, 
an indispensable reguisite to its production.. This state of 
the mind may either arise, immediately, from the deep 
interest, which a writer, or speaker, has, in his subject, or 
be gencrated by the frequency with which he has contem- 
plated it. But whatever may be its origin, the degree in 
which it exists seldom fails to be distinctly marked in his 
style. It is much tothe honour of Mr. Foster that his 
feelings are most excited, whenever he is engaged in dis- 
cussing moral topics, or enforcing religious truths. On these 
occasions, his imagination often glows with unusual ardour, 
his thoughts flow rapidly, and he expresses them with an 
energy of eloquence, which we have rarely seen surpassed. 
We shall make an extract, which appears to us well caleu- 
lated to ijlustrate these remarks.” After noticing, at lengthy 
sonie of the numberless influences, which operate in tie 
formation of individual character, Mr. Foster falis into a 
very natural train of serious reilection. ‘He is disposed to 
lament the existence, aid inguire the cause, of the fact, 
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that while a miuliitude of agenis are busily employed in 
stamping various moral images aud impressions on the 


other, and with the natural disposition of our nature, toe 


1 
c 
n:ind of man, they should all, alike, conspire with eacii | 
] 
exclude God and religion from any share in the moment- I 


* ous work, ’ 

‘It is a cause for wonder and sorrow,’ he observes, ‘to scé t 

millions of rational creatures growing into their permanent hab- ‘ 

ir its, under the conforming efficacy of every thing which they , 

| ought to retist, and receiving no part of those habits from im- 

1 pressions of the Supreme Object. They are content that 4 i 
| narrow scene of a diminutive world, with its atoms and evils; 

should usurp and deprave dnd finish their education for immor- 


tality, while the infinite Spirit is hete, whose transfotming com: | 
panionship wotld exalt them into his sons, and in defiance of a , 
thousand malignant forces attempting to stamp on them an op- , 
posite image, lead them into eternity in his likeness. Oh why 

is it so possible that this greatest inhabitant of every place where | 
men are living, should be the last whose society they seek, or of ) 
whose being constantly near them they feel the importance ? 
Why is it possible to be eurrounded with the intelligent Reality 
which exists wherever we are, with attributes that are infinite, . 
and not feel respecting all other things which may be attempt- 
ing to press on our minds and affect their character, as if they 
retained with difficulty their shadows of existence, and were 
continually on the point of vanishing into nothing ? Why is 
this stupendoiis Intelligence so retired and silent, while present, 
ever all the sceries of the eafth, ind in all the paths and abodes 
oftmen? Why does he keep his glofy invisible behind tlre shad- : 
ows and visions of the material world ? Why does not this latent | 
glory sometimes beam forth with stch a manifestation as could 
never be forgotten, nor ever be remembered without an emotion . 
of religious fear? And why, in contempt of all that he Aas dis. 

| plaved to excite either fear or love, is it still possible for a ra- 

tional creature ¢o to live, that it must finally come to an inter- 
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view with him in a character completed by the full assemblage 
of those acquisitions, ‘which have separately been disapproved 
by him through every stage of the accumulation? Why is it 
possible for feeble creatures to maintain their little dependent 
beings fortified and invincible in sin, amidst the presence of di- 
vine purity? Why does not the thought of sucha Being strike 
through the mind with such intense antipathy to evil as to blast 
with death every active principle that is beginning to pervert it, 
and render gradual additions of depravity, growing into the sol- 
idity of habit, as impossible as for perishable materials to be 
raised into structures amidst the fires of the last day?’ p. 48. 

We cannot give the whole of this extended paragraph, 
but we have, we apprehend, already extracted a sufficient 
portion of it, to justify the style of commendation, which 
we have employed, and to convince our readers, that the 
mind, which is able to dictate sucha strain of interrogation, 
has the capacity nobly to assert the cause of truth, and to 
gild, magnificently, every subject on which it exerts its 
powers. 

The two succeeding Essays, ‘ On Decision of Character,’ 
and ‘ On the Application of the Epithet, Romantic,’ possess 
high merit, both of style and matter, bi{ we are compel- 
led to pass them by. Our narrow limits will only suffer 
us to allot a few moments to Mr. Foster’s closing effort. 
This is an attempt to delineate ‘Some of the Causes by 
which Evangelical Religion bas been rendered unaccepta- 
ble to persons of cultivated taste.’ ‘Our author’s senti- 
iments on this subject are, many of thei, novel, and by no 
means destitute of importance ; and he has, we think, by 
removing prejudices, or by pointing out those agents that 
have been most active in their production, rendered the m- 
térests of piety no inconsiderable service. 

There doubtless exists, as Mr. Foster himself asserts; 
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naturally, in the heart of man, a strong repugnance to 
some of the fundamental doctrines of the christian religion, 
and it is peculiarly unhappy, that any thing of an exvtrin- 
sick nature should be suffered, by aggravating this repuz- 
nance, to retard their diffusion, or counteract their influ- 
ence. That this is, to a certain extent, the fact, however, 
and that it is particularly observable among the higher 
orders of community, we cannot entertain a doubt. From 
among the variety of causes, which Mr. Foster considers 
may have contributed to produce such an effect, we select 
his observations upon one, which, if it be of a nature, as 
evil, and an operafion, as pernicious, as he supposes, de- 
mands general attention. He thus commences a disclos- 
ure of his views of the subject in question : 

‘I fear it is incontrovertible, that far the greatest part of what 
is termed polite literature, by familiarity with which taste is re- 
fined, and the moral sentiments are in a great measure formed, 
is hostile to the religicn of Christ ; partly, by introducing insen- 
sibly a certain order of opinions unconsonant, or at least not 
identical, with the principles of that religion; and still more, 
by training the feelings to a habit alien from its spirit.’ p. 226. 

Having broached this bold sentiment, our author fear- 
léssiy proceeds to illustrate and impress it by general stric- 
tures on ancient and modern literature, and by gritical an- 
imadversions on particular classical writers of both periods. 
It-may not be altogether unacceptable to our readers to see 
in what manner he commences his attack apon the giant of 
heathen poetry. 

‘ Homer, you know, is the favourite of the whole civilized 
world ; and it is many centuries since there needed one addition- 
al word of-homage to the 2mazing genius displayed in the Il. 
liad. The object of inquiry is, what_kind of predisposition will 
be formed toward christianity in a young and animated spirit, 
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that learns to glow with enthusiasm at the scenes created by Ho- 
mer, and to indulge an ardent wish, which that enthusiam will 
probably awaken, for the possibility of emulating the princi- 
pal characters. Let this susceptible youth, after having ming- 
led and burned in imagination among heroes whose valour and 
anger flame like Vesuvius, who wade in blood, trample on dying 
foes, and hurl defiance against earth and heaven ; let him be 
led into the company of Jesus Christ and his disciples, as display- 
ed by the evangelists, with whose narrative, I will suppose he 
is but slightly acquainted before. What must he, what can he, 
do with his feelings in this transition? He will find himself 
flung as far as “ from the centre to the utmost pole ;” and one 
of these two opposite exhibitions of character will inevitably ex- 
cite his aversion. Which of them is that likely to be, if he is 
become thoroughly possessed with the Homeric passions ?’ p 231. 

Having finished his strictures on ancient writers, Mr. 
Foster turns his battery upon those of more modern date. 
‘After a comparatively small number of names ard books,’ 
he observes, ‘are excepted, what are called the British 
Classics, with the addition of very many works of great lit- 
erary merit that have not quite attained that rank, present 
an inimense vacancy of christianized sentiment. The au- 
thors do not exhibit the signs of having ever deeply studi- 
ed christianity, or of retaining any discriminative and seri- 

us impres:.on of it.’ p. 293. 

In specifying this charge, our author affirms, and we fear 
with too much truth, ‘that the good man, the man of vir- 
tue, who is necessarily presented to view ten thousand 
times in the volumes of these writers is not a christian. 
His character could have been furmed though the christian 
revelation had never been opened on the carth, or though 
all the copies of the new testament had perished ages 


since.” p. 256. 
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The extracts which we have made, have, we apprehend, 
fairly exhibited the evil of which Mr. Foster complains, 
and given a partial view, at least, of the ground on which 
that complaint rests. The subject is interesting, and we 
had intended to trouble qur readers with some of our own 
thoughts in relation to it, but such an attempt would, we 
find, carry us far beyond the limits assigned us. 

A question here very naturally occurs, connected with 
the topick under consideration. Is the young student to 
forego the valuable literary benefits, derivable from an at- 
tentive perusal of the ancient and modern classical writ- 
ings, that he may avoid the mischievous influence of that 
antichristian spirit, which they sometimes breathe, and of 
those unscriptural doctrines, which they sometimes teach ? 
On this point we shall give Mr. Foster’s own enlightened, 
and as we deem it, correct decision. 

‘Polite literature will necessarily continue to be the grand 
school of iatellectual and moral cultivation. The evils there- 
fore, which it may contain, will as certainly affect in some 
degree the minds of the succestive students, 4s the hurtful influ. 
ence of the climate, or of the seasons will affect their bodies. 
To be thus affected is a part of the destiny under which they 
are born, in acivilized country. It is indespensable to acquire 
the advantage; it is inevitable to incur the evil. The means 
of counteraction will amount, it is to be feared, to no more 
than palliativez. Nor can these be proposed in any specifick 
method. All that I can do, is,to urge on the reader of taste 
he very serious duty of continually recalling to his mind, and 
if he is a parent or preceptor, cf cogently representing to his 


pupils, the real character of the religion of the new testament, 
and the reasons which command an inviolable adherence to 


it.’ p. 296. 

With regard to the style of these Essays, we have but 
I ttle to olfer. With many characteristick excctlencies, it 
unites considerable defects. Mr. Foster is rather inclined 
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to protract his sentences to too great length, and to crowd 
them with too many circumstances. By this means, not- 
withstanding the usual clearness of his own conceptions, the 
‘mind of his reader is sometimes embarrassed, and does not 
feel the full weight of the impression intended to be made. 
The language is sometimes harsh, but in general is flow- 
ing, animated and forcible. There too. often occur, like- 
wise, weak phrases; such for instance as ‘a criminal neg- 
lect of deciding’——‘ as in respect of’—‘the feeling of be- 
ing amused,’ and other cases of a similar kind. These loose 
expressions, together with most of the blemishes visible in 
Mr. Foster’s style, are manifestly the fruit of hasty compo- 
sition. It is obvious that he closely follows the impulse of 
his feclings, without stopping to polish his diction, or round 
his periods. What is lost in smoothness and harmony, 
therefore, is gained in force and spirit; and, upon the 
whole, we do not hesitate to recommend to the lovers of 
rational entertainment, elegant instruction, and valuable 
moral truth, a diligent perusal of Mr. Foster’s Essays, 








MEDICINE. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE REPERTORY. 


GESTLEMEN: 

‘The following is an extract from a manuscript, receive 
ed by a friend of the subscribers, from Philadelphia, in 
consequence of a publication of his, upon the Typhus Pe- 
techialis, as it appeared in Petersham, Mass. and the 
neighbouring towns in 1810, 

Although under any other circumstances than the pres- 
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ait, he could not with propriety offer it for publication, 
yet if it should be thought capable of throwing asy light 
upon the prevailing fatal Epidemick,and worthy a place in 
the Repertory, you are welcome to puliish it.* 


Your’s, T. H. WELLS. 


‘Your pathetick account of the ravages occasioned by 
the fatal Epidemick disease cannot but forcibly call forth 
the compassionate feelings of every humane reader. 





* It will readily be perceived, by all, who have paid any attention to the 
Prospectiis of our work, that the subject of the ensuing communication 
does not fall within the province of the Repertory. Dissertations on dis- 
eases, and on the methods of preventing, or curing them, properly belong 
to magazines or other publications, professedly of a medical character. 
But we do not hesitate, in the present instance, to transress the boun- 
daries we have prescribed to ourselves, by inserting the following Letter ; 
hoping it may be the happy means of casting some light on the nature, 
and treatment, of the tremendous Epidemick, which is now filling our 
country with lamentations and death, with widows and orphans. We 
ean hardly help expressing the opinion, that the disorder, which has slain 
its thousands, and its tens of thousands, during the past winter ; which 
stillrages—and will rage as long as righteous heaven sees fit to depopu- 
Kate our land, by the infliction of this judgmeni—the disorder, which 
in different piaces is designated by the appellations Camp Fever, Army 
Curse, the Typhius Fever, Spotted Fever &c,. is very analogous, to the 
Spotted Fever, which made its appearance in some parts of Connecticut 
and Massachuseits a few years since. This opimion is corroborated by 
the experience of a respectable physician of this village, whose practice, 
during the prevalence of this deadly disease, has been very cxtensive. 
He informs us, that among the cases, which have come under his ebser- 
vation, he has noticed the following symptoms, which he thinks are com- 
mon to the prevailing disorder, wnd to the Spotted Fever; viz.‘ violent 
pains in the head and stomach, sometimes accompanied with nausea, and 
puking’; pain in one, or more limbs ; numbness; suddeuness of attack ; 
delirium, and termination in death in the space ot twelve, twenty four, for- 
ty cight hours &c, Pulse feeble, frequent and irregular, .nd sometimes 
interrupted ; tongue, in some cases, of a pallid hee; ulcerations in the 
fuuces, and threat ; the fiuecs covered wads apiha, and glinjular swel- 


See 
ings.” 
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The'sirenuous exertions of the faculiy in hasiening to cn- 
counter so formidable an enemy, which had baMed the or- 
dinary modes of treatment; in travelling out of their wont- 
ed circuit to hold consultations; in passing anxious days 
and nights, administering to the sick and dying, and that 
afier one of their medical brethren had fallen a victim to 
tlre disease, certainly reflects no small honour on their phi- 
Janthropy. Suchacalamity indeed, ought to awaken the 
attention of the faculty in all the other States fo study the 
genius of this apparently novel Cisease; and to point out 
the dolentia and juvuntia of other Epidemicks of similar 
character, according to the experience of tie ablest ancient 
and modern Practitioners. Thus by a careful indactios 
from facts new lights would be elicited and errors deteci- 
ed, which would tend to correct our judgment, and lead 
{oan improved method of treatment.—An undertaking 
much wanted, but rather to be wished for, than speedily 
expected. 

For want of such a polar star, when an epidemick starts 
up, such as the Physician had never before witnessed, he 
resembles the Mariner who navigates an unknown sea on a 
dark night, without compass or rudder. Being at the mer- 
cy of the winds and waves, he hopes Providence may con- 
duet him to some friendly harbour. Feeling myself inter- 
ested in your deliberations for the publick safety; permit 
me, as if present at your consultation, to offer such observa- 
tions as may occur to me on considering your printed re- 
port. 

Ist. On the nature of the disease termed Spotted Fever. 

I'rom the train of symptoms enumerated it seems rea. 
sonable to conclude that the present malady is no other 
than a species of Typhus of high matignity, termed the pe- 
techial fever, 
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It has been described by various writers from the time 
of Hippocrates down to the present zra, though under dif. 
ferent appellations, according as its aspect has varied, or 
been differently modified by the influence of climate or 
season. 

Hence, on its first appearance, if attended with certain 
peculiarities, it is often liable to be considered as anew 
disease. ‘That this Epidemick is a malignant ‘Typhus ap- 
pears from the purple blotches, the extreme prostration of 
strength, the inability to bear drastick purgatives, repeated 
bleeding, or any considerable evacuation except an increas- 
ed perspiration. Moreover the loose broken texture of the 
blood, the stupor, the impaired vision, the dilatation of the 
pupils, the unequal tremulous and slow pulse, all confirm 
the idea, and clearly denote a want of tone in the solids; 
and a depravity of the fluids, verging towards putrescency. 
fence, the disease formerly used to be called, and perhaps 
not very improperly, a putrid fever. The flying pains, 
inguietude, impaired sensibility, and delirium, argue an 
irregular distribution of the nervous influence, and pertur- 
bation of the sensorial power, The vomiting, anxiety, diss 
ordered respiration, itching of the skin and fiery cruptions, 
may be considered as instinctive efforts of the system, to 
expel the offending cause, by the nearest outlet, but par- 
ticularly by the skin. 

2dly. Its probable cause. 

The cause of Epidemick diseases has hithertobafited the 
researches of the ablest Philosophers, and still lies hid 
among the secrets of rature.. That the cause of the prest 
ent terrible malady (whatever its specifick nature may be) 
is.of a highly malignant and deleterious quality, seems evi+ 
det from the sudden prostration of strength, aud its alarms 
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ing rapidity in extinguishing life in the short space of 
twelve, or twenty-four hours. i 

The chief sources from which this kind of fever is gene- 
fated seems to be the following, viz.—Animal effluvia, as 
in crowded unventilated rooms.—Exhalations from stag- 
nant marshes, or putrefying substances—or the use of cor- 
rupt provisions, or viiiated grain. 2 

Mildewed grain, and horned rye have been known to 
produce a fever accompanied with petechiz and even gan- 
grene. The attending Physicians will do well to examine 
closely whether some of these causes may not be justly sus- 
‘pected in the present case. _ 7 

Whence is it that the febris icteroides (yellow fever) 
commonly breaks out in the hot sultry months, while this 
Epidemick, on the contrary, rages most in the depth of win- 
ter? 

In the latter case, is it because human effiuvia, in close 
squalid habitations, are shut up in a cold season and ventila- 
tion industriously excluded? In this particular it agrees 
with the petechial power ofother cold climates. The yel- 
low fever is extinguished by frost. The real plague by 
either extreme heat, or cold, and what is remarkable, eack 
of them, when the violent symptoms subside, often by am 
easy transition assumes its kindred form of an ordinary Ty- 
phus, as if all sprung from a common origin, and differed 
in degree rather than in essence. 

How are they propagated ? By vitiated air ? or by cons 
tact ? The present Epidemick, we are told, “ has in no in- 
stance yet been clearly ascertained to have been communi- 
cated by contagion.” . 

Thus gharded by, and with becoming, diffidence do the 
Physicians speak on a difficult question, concerning which 
their brethren may possibly be deceived. Contagion in- 
A2 
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J 
deed of late is beeome an obsolete unfashionable term 


-among several modern professors. Accordingly, the _re- 


puted class of contagious diseases have vanished, or been 
happily explained away, except perhaps, the small pox, 
the itch, &c. &e. which are still allowed to be contagious. 
Yet even in these cases, how often does the contagion elude 
our keenest researches ? The principle of contagion, invisi- 
ble to the best microscope, lies hid in vestments, utensils 
and furniture, and as the Royal Psalmist justly expresses ifs 
“ walketh in darkness #’ known only by its deleterious ef 
fects. But as the present malady has been so narrowly 
watched, let us hope it is not contagious, only epidemick, 
yet, in the interim use every precatition as though we ‘sus- 
pected our own judgment, “until time shall put the matter 
beyond a doubt. | ip ok a 


Srdly-—METHOD OF CURE. 


.. Ehe itching fiery eruptions thrown out on the, surface, 
having a salutary tendency, seem to point out an universal 
perspiration asthe most probable means of enabling the 
systeim to.expebihe febrile poison, im the most expeditious 
way. 

Aceorditgly we find when the operation of stimulants 
vas. aided by external means, and determined towards the 
surface, the method proved more, successful. Blisters also 
proved salutary, perhaps on a similar principic,. partiy by 
their stimulus, and partly by producing a topical discharge 
of vitiated serosity. 

Hitherto experience scems to justify the stimulating plan, 
so farias it regards.,its .producing a determination to the 
skin; but here. aa important question arises, 

How is it te be: conducted ? and to, what extent pursued 
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to produce the desired perspiration ? In the Petechial and 
other exanthematous fevers, with a dry skin, pungent heat, 
-and the pores obstinately shut up, the s‘ronger the stimu- 


lants we employ, the worse we succeed ; they not only de- 


feat the intention but exasperate allthe symtoms. By car- 
rying the excitement to excess, they increase the heat to 
an intolerable pitch, and hasten on delirium, convulsions, or 


syncope. 


But if the heat be timely reduced, to a mode- 


rate standard, the propricty of the measure will soon be- 
come apparent. 

For there is a certain determinate degree of temperature 
which may be properly called the sweating point. This may 


be liable to a variation of perhaps 2 degrees, in different 
subjects, but may be easily ascertained by a pocket ther- 


mometer. 


The violent excitement being moderated, and the heat 
thus adjusted, the perspiration will gradually begin to low 
spontaneously, and may be increased or diminished, as the 
case may require, by means too obvious to need further 


mention, 


I{ence it would appear that mild sudorifics aided by warm 
diluents, may prove more safe and manageable, and per- 
haps more efficacious, than those of a more heating and 
stimulating quality, such as spiritous tinctures, essential oils, 
opium, and other stimulating resinous bodies. Ardent spir- 
ii, undiluted, conveysa noxious stimulus, and counteracts 
perspiration ; hence the dry and parched skin of laborious 
people who daily drink it, 

Reapers, in a hot season, prefer it to other liquors for the 
express purpose of checking profuse perspiration, though 
too often at the expense of their health. Ardent spirit, 


like a friendly cordial, first winds up the human machine 
{o an unnatural pitch of excitement, and then, likean in- 
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sidious poison, secretly undermines the constitution, and 
suddenly lets it down. 

For the higher the excitement, the greater the subse- 
quent collapse. Hence the miserable dejection of mind, 
and depression of spirits of confirmed dram-drinkers. The 

- same distressing sensations and wretched despondency 
are produced by an immoderate and habitual use of opi- 
um. 

Though the stimulating sudorific plan seems more con- 
genial to fhe present Epidemick, and hitherto procures more 
success, than other rougher modes of evacuation, yet hav- 
ing escaped Scylla, we must still beware of Charybdis.— 
Both methods under due restrictions, may prove beneficial, 
and both injurious if carried to excess. 

- Profuse sweating in certain individuals, may be found 
not less hurtful, than drastick purgation in others. 

In desperate cases a few successfu] events are but too apt 
io mislead our judgment, and we hastily aseribe to the rem- 
edy employed the whole merit of the cure, while in,reality, 
it was entirely owing to the energy of the constitution.— 
Hencc it demands no small discernment to discriminate be- 
tween the effects of the medicine and the instinctive ef. 
forts of the system. 

« Prudentis medicit est rationem ab opinione sejungere.” 

On this, arid on duly adjusting the stiraulus of active med- 
icines, tothe tone of the stomach, and the susceptibility of 
the nervous system, deperds the principal secret of the heal- 
ing ait. In no cate is this discriminating faculty more im- 
portant than in highly acute fevers, of tbis nature. For 
it certainly demands careful observation whether the ener- 
ey of the system may not be better supported by a mode- 
rate steady excitement, as above hinted, than by suddenly 

urging the excitement to the top of the scale at the hazard of 
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ihe subsequent collapes, which may irretrievably exhaust 
the feeble remnant of life ! Should ignorant nurses, ia the 
absence of the Physician, presume to pour in random doses 
of ardent spirit aud opium, the remedy may sometinies, 
prove not less fatal than the disease. 

Formerly, putrid and malignant fevers were, within my 
remembrance commonly treated with mild sudorifies, fol- 
lowed by tonics, antiseptics, and wine as an invigorating 
cordial, with brisk cider, or perry as a grateful beverage. 
This plan, to the best of my recollection, proved more suc- 
cessful than volatile Salts, Opium, Snakeroot, or any ingre- 
dient ofa heating quality. Hence the disease is not al- 
ways to be encountered ce? ef armis. 

Whether that excellent tonic the bark, with a moderate 
use of generous wine, has had a sufficient trial we are not 
informed, nor yet.of the effects of the cold bath asa _pre- 
servative; in which view it coincides with the Peruvian 
Bark, and may prove an useful auxiliary, as may the tep- 
id bath in facilitating the perspirative process, 


PREVENTION. 


tisa just maxim that * prevention is easier and better 
than cure;”’ therefore permit me to draw your attention 
to the method employed in the prevention, and even cure, 
of the most malignant fevers and the plague itself, in the 
great Lazaretto at Smyrna ; and if we may credit the facts, 
atiested by the senior Physician, and since corroborated by 
the united testimony of Count Berchtold and Mr. Baldwin, 
the method has been attended with remarkable success, not 
only at Smyrna, but in Egypt and Constantinople. Its 
utility has lately been experienced by respectable practi- 
tioners in the yellow fever of the West Indics, as appears 
from the publick journals. “wo remarkable instances of 
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its succers in. a malignant Typhus attended with purple 
hlotches, some time ago, fell uidér the immediate inspec- 
tion of the writer during a visit to an intimate -friend in 
England. 

Whether the plan is stili but little knowa. in the United 


States, or whether it has ever undergone any satisfactary ~ 


trial, we have never been able to discover. At all events, 
every new remedy ought to be viewed with a jeaious eye, 
therefore waving all the preceeding authorities in favour 
of the preseat plan, Ict us suspend our judgment, and _has- 
ten to subject it to the mosi rigid and severe test. of experi- 
ment, by which alone its merit may be ascertained, or the 
fallacy detecied. 

It is perfectly simple and innoceut, and may be safely 
used in any family, and at very moderate expense. These 
circumstances, it is feared, may prejudice some against it, 
and induce them to despise an article of such familiar use. 
‘The remedy then, is no other than Oltve Oil, which, accord 
ing to the practice in the Lazaretto at Smyrna, ought on 
the first attack of the plague, to be applied in the following 
manner.—The patient being stript ina warm room or be- 
fore a moderate fire, let a quarter of a pint of tepid Flor- 
ence Oil be very diligently and expeditiously rubbed in 
with a warm hand over the whole surface of the body ; 
not slightly and superficially, but powerfully and with per- 
severance, for at least 20 minutes. Thenlet the patient be 
wrapped in flannel, or a soft blanket, and conveyed toa 
warm bed, when in a short space of time, a gentle perspi- 
ration, or moderate sweat will ensue, which if necessary, 
may be increased to the desited piteh by repeated draughts 
of an infusion of warm elder flowers, or garden sage ‘This 
process may be repeated morning and evening, but the 
sweating should not be carried te excess, nor protracted toc 
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long. With a view toacure it mist be resorted to at 
the outset of the tlisease, if delayed beyond the second 
day, it may prove too late and consequently disappoint ex- 
pectation. That friction with Olive Oil alone should de- 
termine so powerfully to the surface is a singular fact wor- 
thy of observation, and the mildness of its operation enti- 
‘les it to-peculidr attention in.malignant fevers character- 
ized by debility, and consequently in the present Epidems 

The discovery of this simple remedy being an efficacious 
antidote against the bite of the viper was long ago de- 
monstrated by experiments, performed before the Royal 
Society of London. Its salutary effects if used immediately 
are so well known that viper-catchers, armed with a phia! 
of Florence Oil; sally forth to ericounter a nest of vipers, 
without fear or apprehension. 

Whether it may not prove equally efficacious against the 
bite of the Rattlesnake; and other venomous serpents, and 
against the insidious poison inflicted by Rabid Animals 
may indeed be doubted, but certainiy deserves a very dil- 
igent experimental inquiry. 

With a view to expedite the salutary effects of the rem- 
edy, its internal use might seem also to be advisable, and 
inight co-dperate with its external application. 

Might not Camphor as an antiseptic of a fragrant odour, 
and reviving quality, and at the same time perfectly coin- 
ciding with the intention, prove an useful addition ? Sup- 
pose an ounce of Camphor dissolved in a pint of Florence 
Oil, the solution wonld afford an elegant camphoratcd oil, 
adapted to internal use, of which a table spoonful might 
be taken at intervals, without interfering with its external 
application. 

Zhe faculty who are deveting their time and talents te 
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the recovery of the sick, will, it is hoped, in addition te 
their own journals, collect materials from all quarters, and 
gladly receive communications from their distant brethren. 
By a friendly collision of sentiments, the mental powers 
are enlightened, intricacies developed, and science im- 
proved. 

Under this impression, I here respectfully Jay before 
you the result of my present recollections, as a mite cast 
into your treasury, and a tribute due to the cause of ur- 
MANITY« 

February 20th, 1813. 


_ 
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Variety’s the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavour. 


Cowrernr. 


_——- —-- 


LIFE: 


Like to the falling of a star, 
Or as the flights of Eagles are, 
Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew, 
Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubble which on water stood, 
E’en such is man, whose borrowed light, 
Is straight called im, and paid at night ; 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 
The spring entom’d in autumn lies, 
The dew dries up 5 the star is shot, 
Fhe flight is past, and man forgot. 
( Bishop of Chichester’s Poems. } 
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nd SOUTHEY’S DESCRIPTION OF A WITCH. 

an, 

ne She was a woman whose unlovely youth, 

eS Even like a cankered rose, which none will cull, 
Had wither’d on the stalk ; her heart was full 
Of passions, which had found no natural scope, 

vi Feelings, which there hatl grown but ripen’d not; 


Desires unsatisfied, abortive hope, 

Repinings which provoke vindictive thought ; 
These restless elements forever wrought, 
Fermenting in her with perpetual stir, 

And thus her spirit to all evil moved ; 

She hated men because they lov’d not her, 
And hated women because they were lov’d, 





CANZONET.—By Henry K. White. 


I, 
Maiden! wrap thy mantle round thee 
Cold the rain beats on thy breast : 
Why should horror’s voice astound thee ? 
Death can bid the wretched rest ! 
All under the tree 
Thy bed may be 
And thou mayst slumber peacefully. 


If. 

Maiden! onte gay pleasure knew thee; 

Now thy cheeks are pale and deep; 
Love has been a felon to thee ; 

Yet, poor maiden, do not weep : 

There’s rest for thee 

| All under the tree, : 
Where thou wilt sleep most peacefully. 


B 2 
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Wewitzer asked a citizen, whether he would rather kiss a 
pretty girl, or partake of a good feast ? The citizen honestly repli- 
ed, that he should prefer the latter. “I never thought you,” 
| teplied Wewitzer, “a man of the éoa before, but now I find 
that you have more taste than feeling.” 


— 
ON PROCRASTINATION» 


Youth is a drunken noisy hour 
With every folly fraught ; 

| But man, by age’s chast’ning power; 
J i Is sober’d into thought. 





Then we resolve our faults to shun, 
And shape our course anew ; 
But ere the wise reform’s begun 
Life closes on our view. 


The travellers thus, who wildly roam, 

Qr heedlessly delay, 

Are left, when they should reach their homes 
Benighted on the way. 


ee 


SIFFORD’S LANGUAGE TO PETER PINDAR. 


O! check, a moment check, the obstreperous din 
Of guilty joy, and hear the voice within ; 

Thé small, still voice of conscience, bear it cry, 

* An atheist thou may’st live, but can’st not die.’ 





—_——- 


; 
i] RELIGIO LAICImBy Dryden. 
| 


fn times o’ergrown with rust and ignorance, 
A gainful trade the clergy did advance ; 
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When want of learning kept the laymen low, 

And none but priests were authorized to know ; 
When what small knowledge was, in them, did dwell, 
Aud he a god who could but read and spell ; 

The mother church did mightily prevail ; 

She parcell’d out the Bible by retail ; 

But still expounded what she sold or gave, 

To keep it in her power to damn or save. 

Scripture was scarce; and, as the market went, 

Poor laymen took salvation on content, 

As ueedy men take money good or bad; 

God’s word they had not, but the priest’s they had; 
Yet whate’er false conveyances they made, 

The lawyer still was certain to be paid. 

In those dark times they learn’d their knack so well, 
That by long use they grew infallible. 

At last a knowing age began to inquire, 

_ If they the Book, or that did them inspire ; 

And making narrower search, they, found, though late, 
That what they thought the priests’, was their estate ; 
Taught by the will produced, the written word, 
How long they had been cheated on record. 

Then every man who saw the title fair, 

Claim’d a child’s part, and put in for a share, 
Consulted soberly his private good, 

And sav’d himself as cheap as e’er he could. 

The unlearn’d Christian, who believ’d in gross, 

Plods on to heaven, and ne’er is at a loss ; 

For the strait gate would be made straiter yet, 

Were none admitted there but men of wit. 

The Book’s a common largess to mankind 

Not more for them than ev’ry man design’d. 

The welcome news is in the letter found ; 
The carrier’s not commission’d to expound ; 
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i It speaks itself; and what it does contain, 
| In all things needful to be known, is plain. 


Christian Observer. 


1 eeetetincstaed 
Ss 


Between Mr. Curran and Mr. Egon there always existed a 
most warm friendship: they lived next door neighbours for 
several years, and were seldom seen going to court, when prac- 





tising barristers, but in each other’s carriages. On alighting one 
day at the law court, a certain insect was seen crawling upon 
Mr. C’s gown, by a brother lawyer, who, pointing to it, de- 
manded “ cujum pecus ?” Mr. C. nodding towards his compan- 
jon, instantly replied, “ Nuper mihi dedidit Egon.” 

; v 


a 
_ 


A Nobleman, of not the most brilliant understanding, had 
appointed to attend some ladies to the observatory at Paris, to 








hear Cassini make observations on the eclipse of thesun. The 
toilet having delayed both ladies and the Marquis, the eclipse 
was over when they requested admittance. The porter announc- 
ed the unpleasant news to them. ‘ Never mind ladies,” said 
the Marguis, “goup: the Sieur Cassini is my intimate friend, 
and he will, I am sure, begin again to oblige me. 








MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE MORTALITY IN BOSTON, PORTSMOUTH AND 
PROVIDENCE. 


From an abstract of the bill of Mortality for the town of 
Poston, published in the “ New-England Journal of Medi- 
cine and Surgery,” a perisdical work of distinguished mer- 
it, we find that the deaths, from the 22 of Octoher 1810, 
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,to the 31 of December 1811, amounted to - - - 942 
The population of Boston, according to the census 


of I1O,is - + - - © = = © = © = - + 83,250 
‘Deaths in Portsmouth, for 1811, were - - - - 110 
The number of births - - - - - - - += - = 254 


The number of inhabitants in Portsmouth - - - 6,934 
‘== 

Deaths in Providence R. Island, for 1811 - - - 178 

Births, inthe same period - - . - = + « - 395 

Population of Providence is- - - - - - - - 10,071 
—= 


The number of graduates at Brown University, at the 
iast Commencement, (not received in season to insert in our 
second No.) was - - -|- ---+ - - = + = = 28 
The total number of young gentlemen, who received 

the degree of A. B.at the different Colleges in New- 

Eugland in 1812,was - - - - - - - - + = 211 


—a 


In the year 1803 the population: of France, including the 
acquisitions made by the Republick, was - - 35,104,343 
Statistique de la France, t. 1. p. 38. 


Dsante 
_— 


The population of London, taken from the recent 
returns, is, according to the Christian Observer, - 945,068 
That of Glasgow, which, in point of numbers, now 
ranks the second city in the British empire, is - - 108,830 
Edinburgh is found to contain only - = + = 103,143 
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M. Sage has lately stated, in a memoir, read 'to the National 
Tnstitute, the efficacy of Flour Volatile Alkali, in cases of se- 
vere apoplexy. 


=== 


RUSSIAN LONGEVITY. 
From Russian bills of mortality it appears that returns 
were made of the following instances of longevily, during 
the year 1809 ; viz. 
177 from 100 yearsto 105 
66 -- -~ 105 - - - 110 


66 - - 110 - - - 115 
, Pie a Sse 
SB - = 32 . 2 - 125 
G - - 325 - - - 430 
1 - - 180 - - - 1385 
1 - - 1385 - - - 140 
1 - - 145 - - - 180 
2, -% © 366 - 1+ = 560 


o+tL above 100 years old. 
The Russian bills of Mortality are prepared with great 
exactness. 
Panoplist. 


ey tee 


An Estimation of the Loss of Weight, which takes place in 
cooking Animal Food. 


Ir is well known that, in whatever way the flesh of ani, 
mais is prepared for food, a considerable diminution takes 
place inits weight. We do not recollect, however, to have 


eecn any where a statement of the loss which meat sustain s 
in the various culinary processes, although it is pretty ob- 
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vious that a series of experiments on this subject would not 
be without their use in domestic ceconomy. 
- We shall here give the result of a series of experiments | 
which were aci ually made on this subject in a public estab- 
lishment, premising that, as they were not undertaken from 
mere curiosity, but; on the contrary, to serve a purpose of 
practical utility, absolute aceuracy was not attended to. 
Considering, however, the large quantities of provisions 
which were actually examined, it is presumed that the re- 
sultsmay be safely depended upon for any practical pur- 
pose. It would, no doubt, have been desirable to have 
known not only the whole diminution of weight, but also 
the parts which were separated from the meat in the form 
of aqueous vapour, jelly, fat, &c. but the determination of 
these did not fall within the scope of the inquiry. 
lés. ozs. 
28 pieces of beef weighing . . . . . . 280 O 
Lost in bowing 5 sie. ee ge. TS 
Hence the weight lost by beef in boiling was in this case 
about <61!bs. in LOOtbs. 
lés. ozs. 
19 pieces of beef weighing . . . . . . 190 O 
Eee redding |) as ee Os ED 
The weight lost by beef in roasting appears to be 52 per 
cent. 
ls. ozs. 
9 pieces of beef weighing . . . . . . 90 O 
Lost in baking Trewd wie a Zi 0 
Weight lost by beef in baking, 30 per cent. 


lbs. ors. 
27 lees of mutton weighing . . . . + 260 @ 
Lostin boiling, and by having the shank- “ 
; 62 4 
bone takeri off . «-. « «6 





















— 
ee ee 
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lbs. - ozs. 


T he shank-bones were estimated at four : 
; | : 65 8 


ennces each ; therefore the loss by boiling was 


The loss of weight in legs of mutton; in boiling, is 214 


per cent. 3 
35 shoulders of mutton weighing. . . . 850, 0 
Lostiin: roasting 6). pe wey pee ee oi OOO 

The loss of weight in shoulders of mutton, by roasting, ja 


about 31} per cent. 


‘ lbs. ooze, 
16 loins of mutton w eighing bee ine 105 etn 
¢: si ie 16 


Lostinroasting ... . « » 
Hence loins of mutton lose, by roasting, about 355 per 


cent. 
lbs. ozs. 


10 necks of mutton weighing . . . .°. 100 O 
Lost in roasting . «6 «© « «, e «, of 6 
The loss of necks of mutton, by roasting, is about 323 per 


cent. 
We shall only draw two practical inferences from the 
foregoing statement :—Ist. In respect of ceconomy, it is 


more profitxble te boil meat than to roast it. oully, Wheth- 
er we roast or boil meat, it loses, by being cooked, from 


one-fifth to one-third of its whole weight. 
London Phil. Mag. 


— 2+ oo 
} T A L € 
‘The ancient city of Veii, as is known, was taken by the 
Romans in the year of Rome 60; it was re-peopled, and 


afierwards embellished by the emperors.—-Mr, Giorgi, an 


’ 


agriculturist and owner ofthe soil, having discovered in 


February last, at twelve fect deep in the earth, 2 number 
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of columns, employed thirty workmen to prosecute his re- 
searches. He has lately found the most beautiful statue of 
Tiberius known ; of heroic size, sitting. ‘The head resem- 
bles the medals perfectly, and is sublime both in execution 
and expression. “The arms, the knees, the hair, the drape- 
ry, are excellent. It is of Greek marble, and the work of a 
Greek artist. A fine bust, supposed to be of Lépidus; a 
Phrygian slave, a caryatides; a beautiful head of Flora: 
the lower part of a figure of a priestess, the drapery in the 
highest style ; other fragments, an iinmense dolium, many 
capitals of columns, &c. were found at the same time.— 
What renders this discovery truly remarkable is, that the 
capitals of columns Were ranged in an orderly manner, one 
row on another ; the columns were laid along ; the head 
of the statue of Tiberius Was placed between his feet.— 
Hence there is every reason to conclude that this edifice 


was destroyed in an orderly manner ; and so that the sep- 


rated parts might be concealed from the barbarians ; er 
haps with a view to subsequent reunion. 

The labours exécuting in the ancient Forum at Rome 
have contributed to our better knowledge of the topogra- 
phy of ancient Rome. ‘The pavement of the Via Sacra is 
incovered ; and measures have been taken of its breadth : 
its direction also has been ascertained: but unluckily-it is 
nearly thirty palms (22 feet) below the surface of the earth ; 
which renders the complete discovery of it hopeless: 

In the Coliseum the whole of the steps ‘are untovéred ; 
and below these steps an enormous pavement having sever- 


al openings for the discharge of water. It appears that a’ 


subterranean aqueduct conveyed the water to the Tiber. 
The ancient arena, with the walls around it, is partly clear- 
ed; and it is hoped that a few months will shew us the 


whole of the Coliseum, Chris. Observer. 


C2 
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PROFESSOR LESLIE'S FRIGORIFIC PROCESS, 


Professor Leslic has succeeded in freezing quicksilver by 
his frigorific process. A wide thermometer tube, with 2 
large bulb; was filled with mercury, and attached to a rod 
passing through a collar of leather, from the top of a cylin- 
drical receiver. This receiver, which was seven inches 
wide, covered a deep flat basin of nearly the same width, 
and containing sulphuric acid, in the midst of which was 
placed an egg-cup half full of water. Theenclosed air be- 
ing reduced hy. the working of the pump to the 50ih part, 
the bulb was. repeatedly dipt in the water, and again ex- 
posed to evaporation, till it became enerusted with a coat 
of ice about the 20th ofan inch thick. The cup, with its 
water still unfrozen, was then removed, and the apparatus 
replaced, the coated bulb being pushed down to less than 
an inch from the surface of the sulphuric acid. /On. ex- 
hausting the receiver again, and continuing the operation, 
the icy crust at length started into divided fissures, owing 
probably to its. being more contracted by the intense cold 
than the glass which it invested; and the mercury, having 
gradually descended in the thermometer tube till it reach- 
ed the point of. congelation, suddenly sunk almost into the 
bulb, the gage standing at the 20th of an inch, and the in. 
cluded air being thus rarefied about 690 times. After a 
few minutes, the apparatus being removed, and the bulb 
broken, the quicksilver appeared a solid mass which bore 
the stroke of a hammer. 


FRENCH MODE OF SCOURING WOOL. 


Lhis process consists in repeatedly immersing the wool 


in a warm cha’ bath. The calcareous earth forms an 
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animal soap with the greasy matter of the wool. By thie 
method the wool is cleansed quickly, and without affect- 
ing its quality. Nichalson’s Journal. 


EXPERIMENTS MADE WITH FROZEN MEREURY. 


Some experiments have been-made with frozen mercu- 
ry at Hudson’s Bay. It was reduced to a plate as thin as 
paper, by beating it on an anvil with a hammer brought 
to the same temperature as the mercury. A piece of it 
being thrown into a glass of hot water, the water froze in- 
stantly, the glass flew to pieces, and the mercury became 
fluid. 


SS 


Dr. Baconio of Milan has lately composed a galvanic pile 
entirely of vegetable substances. He forms it of disks of 
red beet root, two inches in diameter; and disks of walnut 
tree, of the same size, divested of their resinous principle 
by digestion in a solution of cream of tartar in vinegar. 
With this pile he produces galvanic effects on a frog, tak- 
ing a leaf of scurvy-grass for an exciter. 


<4 
VACCINATION. 


The following is the substance of the Report of the Na- 
tional Vaccine Establishment, which was laid on the table 
of the House of Commons at the close of the last session. 

During the year 1811, the surgeons appointed by their 
authority to the nine stations in London, vaccinated 3,148 
persons, and distributed 23,794 charges of vaccine lymph 
to the public. Since the commencement of this establish- 
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ment, not a single instance of small pox, afler vaccination, 
has occurred to any of their surgeons. In consequence of 
an order from the Admiralty, vaccination has been practi- 
sed in the navy toa great extent; and though not univer- 
sally adopted, the mortality. from the small pox, among 
seamen, is already greatly diminished. In the army, the 
practice of vaccination has been long established, and. its 
effects have been decidedly beneficial. _ A disorder for- 
merly so fatal to the troops, is now eonsidered as nearly 
extinguished inthe army. Vaccination is almost every 
where gaining ground, throughout the British dominions ; 
and it is found that the number of deaths from the small 
pox is uniformly decreasing, in proportion as vaccination be- 
comes more general, and the inoculation of the small pox 
declines. The disappearance of the small pox from the 
island of Ceylon, was noticed in the Repoftt of last year; 
and in consequence of vaccination, this disease has in no 
instance lately occurred in the island of Anglesey, in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, inthe town of Petworth, or in the adjoin- 
ing district. Previous to the discovery of vaccination, the 
average number of deaths by small pox, within the bills of 
mortality, was 2000 annually; whereas in the Jast year on- 
ly 751 persuns have died of that disease, although the in- 
crease of population within the last ten years has. beev 

63,169, ‘The reports from Dublinand from Scotland fur- 
nish evidence of the general and rapid increase of vaccina- 
tion, and give the most satisfactory proofs of the success 
and efficacy of the practice. 

In the cases which have come tothe knowledge of the 
Board, the small pox after v*ccination, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, kas been a mild disease; and out of the many 
hundred thousand persons vaccinated, not asingle well au- 
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thenticated instance has been communicated of the occur- 
rence of a fatal small pox after vaccination. The Report 
adverts to the mischiefs which are daily arising from the 
diffusion of the fatal contagion of small pox in the commu- 
nity, in consequence of variolous inoculation, among the 
lower classes of the people, which constantly keeps up the 
contagion, and where it saves a single life, exposes numbers 
to a most dangerous disease. Itis greatly to be wished 
that this evil could be checked, by such measures as Gov- 
ernment in its wisdom might judge proper to frame, in or- 
der to prevent the spreading of the small pox, and thus 
keeping up a continual source of infection jn the heart of 
the metropolis. ‘Lhe constant renewal of the contagion of 
small pox in this capital, is strikingly contrasted with the 
advantages enjoyed by several of the other capitals of Eu- 
rope, in consequence of the universal adoption of vaccina- 
tion by medical practitioners, seconded by the authority 
of government. Thecities of Vienna and Milan, in which 
the mortality from small pox was formerly more consider- 
able in proportion to their population than in London, 
have been for some time freed altogether from this destruc- 
tive pest; the first for five, and the litter for eight years, 
according tothe statement of Drs. De Carrio and Sacco; 
and in the cily of Geneva, the smal] pox has been nearly 
extirpated. In Switzerland in general, but more particu- 
larly in Geneva, the extension of the blessings: connected 
with vaccination, has in a great degree depended on the 
warm and active cooperation of the clergy, who were as- 
siduous in recommending the practice to their parishoners 
from the pulpit, as well as promoting it by every otherex. 
ertion in their power. Chris. Observer. 
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Some Hints respecting the proper Mode of inuring Ten- 
der Plants to our Climate. By the Right Hon. Sir Jo- 
sep Banks, Bart. K. B. P. RR. S. &c.* 


LesPecTaBLr and useful as every branch of the . horti- 
cultural art certainly is, no one is more interesting to the 
public, or more likely to prove advantageous to those who 
may be so fortunate as to succeed in it, than that of inuring 
plants, natives of warmer climates, to bear without cover- 
ing the ungenial springs, the chilly summers, and the rigor- 
ous winters, by which, especially for some years past, we 
have been pegpetuaily visited. 

Many attempts have been made in this line, and several 
valuable shrubs, that used:to'be kept in our stoves, are now 
to be seen in-the open garden; there is, however, some rea- 
sor) to believe, that every one of these was originally the 
native of acold- climate, though introduced to us through 
ihe medium of a warm one; as the gold tree, aucuba jap- 
onica, the mdulan, pwronia frutesceens, and several others 
have been in our times. . 

In the case of annuals, however, it is probable that much 
bas been doze by our ancestors, and something by the 
present generation ; but it must be remembered, that all 
that is required in the case ofan annual is,to enable it. to 
ripen its fruit in a comparatively coid summer, after which 
we know that the hardest frost has no power to injure the 
seed, though exposed in the open air to its severest influ. 
ence; but a perennial has to encounier frosts with its buds 
and annual shoots, that have sometimes been so severe with 
us, astarend assunder the trunks of our indigenous forest 


trees. 


om - 


LD Anntyeoisdternal & ; ss BD 
Horticultural Saciety, Part 1. p. 21. 








* From the ‘ransactions of the 
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It is probable that wheat, cur principle food at present, 
did not bring its seed to perfection in this climate, till 
hardened to it by repeated sowings; a few years ago some 
spring wheat from Guzerat was sown with barley, ina well 
cultivated field: it rose, eared, and blossomed, with a heal- 
thy appearance, but many ears were when ripe wholly 
without corn, aud few brought more than three or four 
grains to perfection. 

In the year 1791, some seeds of zizania aquatica* were 
procured from Canada, and sown in a pond at Spring Grove, 
near Hounslow; it grew, and produced strong plants, 
which ripened their seeds; those seeds vegetated in the 
succeeding spring, but the plants they produced were 
weak, slender, not half so tall as those of the first genera- 
tion, and grew in the shallowest water only ; the seeds of 
these plants produced others the next year sensibly strong- 
er than their parents of the second year. 

In this manner the plants proceeded, springing up every 
year from the seeds of the preceding one, every one be- 
coming visibly stronger and larger, and rising from deeper 
parts of the pond, till the Jast year, 1804, when several of 
the plants were six feet in height, and the whole pond was 
in every part.covered with them as thick as wheat grows 

ona well managed field. 

Here we have an cxperiment which proves, that an an- 
nual plant, scarce able to endure the ungenial summer of 
England, has become, in fourteen generations, as strong and 
as Vigorous as our indigenous plants are, and as perfect in 
all its parts as in its native climate. 

Some of our most common flowering shrubs have been 
long introduced into the gardens; the bay tree has been 
cultivated more than two centuries; it is mentioned by 


Tusser, in the list of garden plants inserted in his book, 


<n ee 


ee 





* Water Oat, 
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called 500 points of good Husbandry, printed in 1573. 
The laurel was introduced by Master Cole, a merchant 
living at Hampstead, some years before 1629, when Parkin- 
¢on published his Paradisus Terrestris, and at thal time we 
had in our gardens, oranges; myrtles of three sorts, laurus- 
tinus, cypress, phillvrea, alaternus, arbutus; a cactus 
«brought from Bermudas, ard the passion flower, which 
last had flowered here, and showed a remarkable particular- 
ity, by rising from the ground neara month sooner ifa 
seedling plant; tran if it grew from roots brought from Vir- 
ginia. = 
All these were at thet time rather tender plants; Mas: 
ter Cole cast a blanket over the top of his laurel, in frosty 
weather, to protect - it, but though nearly two centuries 
have since elapsed not one of them will yet bear with cer- 
tainty our winter frosts. 

‘Though some of these shrubs. ripen their seeds in this 
climate, it never has been | belicve, the custom of garden- 
ers to sow them ; some are propagated by suckers and cut- 
tings, and others by imported seeds; consequently the ve- 
ry identical laurel introduced by Master Cole, and some 
others of the piants enumerated by Parkinson, are now actu- 
ally growing in our gardens; no wonder then, that. these 
original shrubs have not become hardier, though proba- 
bly they would have done so, had they passed through sev- 
eral generations by being raised from British seeds. 

Is it not then worthy a trial, as we find that plants raised 
‘from suckers or cuttings do not’ grow hardier by time, and 
as the experiment on zizania points out the road to sow the 
sceds of these and such tender shrubs as occasionally ripen 
them in this climate. Fourtcen generations, in the case 
of the zizania, produced a complete habit of succeeding in 
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this climate, but a considerable improvement in hardiness 
was evident much earlier. 

In plants that require some years to arrive at puberty, 
fourteen generations is more than any man can hope to 
survive; but a much less number willin many cases be 
sufficient, and in all, though a complete habi he hardihood 


is not attained, a reat te nay be inade towards it in 


_— al ” “~— +P e . " r, *”~, WoT Tr ni ” 
rach less time; evea one generation may work a change 


Ue 


ofno small importance, if we could make the myrtle bear 
the climate of Middiesex, as well as it does that of Devon- 
shire, or exempt our laurel hedges from the danger of be- 
ing cut down by severe frosts, it would be an acquisition of 
no small consequence to the pleasure of the gentleman, as 
well as to the profit of the gardener. 

Old as 1 am, I certainly intend this year to commence ex- 
peviments on the ee and theaurel: I trust, therefore, 
it will not be thought presumptuous in me to invite those 
of my brethren of ihis most ak society, who are younger 
than I am, and who of course will see the effect of more 
generations than I shall do, to take measures for bringing 
to the test of experiment the theory I have ventured to 
bring forward, I hope not without some prospect of suc- 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
Made at Middlebury College. 
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The past win- 
ter has been re- 
markable, both 
for its quantity 


of snow, and its 

coldness 
Sleighi ng has 

been ori eood al- 


most “uninter- 
ruptedly since 
the 21st of De- 
cember. 


‘Very pleasant. 
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now said to be 
five feet deep 
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Mountain. -It 
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with snow from 
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Mont ly Result Meteorological Observations, made at 
Williams’ College, Wiliiamstown, Mass. 
(Communicated ied Professor Dewey.) 

The Thermometer and Barometer uscd here, it is be- 
lieved, are pretty aécurate. The Thermometer stands 
about six feet from the ground on the N.W. side of the 
building, open to the a. in the.afternoon, when it would 
be exposed to the sun, it is removed tothe N. E. side. It 
is very rarely exposed tothe sun. It may be remarked, 
that the extrenie rise and fall of the mercury in the Ther- 
moimeter, are, from the situation of this place, a little great- 
er than in other towns of the ccunty, where observations 
have beea made. In the year 1792, the mercury fell to 
28 de pas! eypher: And in the fummer it is not un- 


mmon for the mercury to rise: a few times to 96 or 95 


oS 
© 


one instance, it stood some time at 102 deg. 
These instances do not appear in the following result, be- 


cauce they have taken p phd at two and three o’clock P. 5 


<< 
® 


which is later than the stated observations are made. ‘These 
are, in the summer about five in the morning, and about 
one and ten P. M. and, in the wister about seven A. M. 


, Ahi ie Facran rey ote “Ae Arr . wm 
and one and eleven P. M. Fromthese stated observations 
oy | Fa papas mia? 1s Var’ cereealt-s See 
the aVUaiUWi iS hit Jistise ¥ resutt is LaKen. 
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